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E. The Engineer's Relations to the 
Engineering Fraternity 

20. The engineer should take an interest 
in and assist his fellow engineers by ex- 
change of general information and experi- 
ence, by instruction and similar aid, through 
the engineering societies or by other means. 
He should endeavor to protect all reputable 
engineers from misrepresentation. 

21. The engineer should take care that 
credit for engineering work is attributed to 
those who, so far as his knowledge of the 



matter goes, are the real authors of such 
work. 

22. An engineer in responsible charge of 
work should not permit non-technical per- 
sons to overrule his engineering judgments 
on purely engineering grounds. 

F. Amendments 
Additions to, or modifications in, this 
Code may be made by the Board of Direc- 
tors under the procedure applying to a by- 
law. 



Code of Ethics of American Association of Engineers 



Ant code of ethics must be predicated 
upon the basic principles of truth and 
honesty. "Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest," are the 
things for which engineers must contend. 

An engineer may not "go beyond and 
defraud his brother" by any underhanded 
act or method. He may not do or say 
anything which will injure his brother's 
reputation or his business for the purpose of 
securing his own advancement or profit. 
This admonition carries with it no obliga- 
tion to refrain from telling known and 
absolute truth about an unworthy brother, 
as a protection to others; but the truth so 
told must be such as can be substantiated, 
and he who tells it must have the courage 
which will not shrink from the consequence 
of his telling. 

The engineer owes his client allegiance 
demanding his most conscientious service. 
But conscientious service to the client 
must never entail a surrender of personal 
convictions of truth and right. 

An engineer who receives compensation 
from an employer may not receive gift, 
commission or remuneration of any kind 



from a third party with whom he does 
business for that employer. 

An engineer seeking to build up his 
business may not resort to self-laudation 
in advertising. He may state briefly the 
lines of work in which he has had experi- 
ence, and enumerate responsible positions 
which he has held and give his refer- 
ences. 

An engineer who employs others either 
in his own service or in that of the client 
who employs him, should recognize in his 
relationship to them an obligation of 
exemplary conduct, of helpfulness and 
personal interest in those with whom he is 
thus brought in contact, and he should 
discharge such obligation tactfully and 
kindly. 

The honor of the profession should be 
dear to every engineer, and he should 
remember that his own character and con- 
duct reflect honor, or the reverse upon the 
profession. 

If, then, he so lives that his own honor 
shall never be smirched by his own act or 
omission, he will thus maintain the honor 
of the organization to which he belongs. 



A Circular of Advice 
Relative to Principles of Professional Practice and The Canons of Ethics 1 



The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, seeking to maintain a high standard 
of practice and conduct on the part of its 
members as a safeguard of the important 

1 AIA. Document No. 163. 



financial, technical and esthetic interests 
entrusted to them, offers the following 
advice relative to professional practice: 
The profession of architecture calls for 
men of the highest integrity, business 
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capacity and artistic ability. The architect 
is entrusted with financial undertakings in 
which his honesty of purpose must be above 
suspicion; he acts as professional adviser to 
his client and his advice must be absolutely 
disinterested; he is charged with the 
exercise of judicial functions as between 
client and contractors and must act with 
entire impartiality; he has moral re- 
sponsibilities to his professional associates 
and subordinates; finally, he is engaged in 
a profession which carries with it grave 
responsibility to the public. These duties 
and responsibilities cannot be properly 
discharged unless his motives, conduct, 
and ability are such as to command respect 
and confidence. 

No set of rules can be framed which will 
particularize all the duties of the architect 
in his various relations to his clients, to 
contractors, to his professional brethren, and 
to the public. The following principles 
should, however, govern the conduct of 
members of the profession and should 
serve as a guide in circumstances other 
than those enumerated. 

1. On the Architect's Status 
The architect's relation to his client is 
primarily that of professional adviser; 
this relation continues throughout the 
entire course of his service. When, how- 
ever, a contract has been executed between 
his client and a contractor by the terms of 
which the architect becomes the official 
interpreter of its conditions -and the judge 
of its performance, an additional relation 
is created under which it is incumbent 
upon the architect to side neither with 
client nor contractor, but to use his powers 
under the contract to enforce its faithful 
performance by both parties. The fact 
that the architect's payment comes from 
the client does not invalidate his obligation 
to act with impartiality to both parties. 

2. On Preliminary Drawings and 
Estimates 

The architect at the outset should 
impress upon the client the importance of 
sufficient time for the preparation of 
drawings and specifications. It is the 
duty of the architect to make or secure 



preliminary estimates when requested, but 
he should acquaint the client with their 
conditional character and inform him that 
complete and final figures can be had only 
from complete and final drawings and 
specifications. If an unconditional limit 
of cost be imposed before such drawings 
are made and estimated, the architect 
must be free to make such adjustments as 
seem to him necessary. Since the archi- 
tect should assume no responsibility that 
may prevent him from giving his client 
disinterested advice, he should not, by 
bond or otherwise, guarantee any estimate 
or contract. 

3. On Superintendence and Expert 
Services 
On all work except the simplest, it is to 
the interest of the owner to employ a 
superintendent or clerk of the works. In 
many engineering problems and in certain 
specialized esthetic problems, it is to his 
interest to have the services of special 
experts and the architect should so inform 
him. The experience and special knowledge 
of the architect make it to the advantage 
of the owner that these persons, although 
paid by the owner, should be selected by 
the architect under whose direction they 
are to work. 

4. On the Architect's Charges 
The Schedule of Charges of the American 
Institute of Architects is recognized as a 
proper minimum of payment. The locality 
or the nature of the work, the quality of 
services to be rendered, the skill of the 
practitioner or other circumstances fre- 
quently justify a higher charge than that 
indicated by the Schedule. 

5. On Payment for Expert Service 
The architect, when retained as an expert, 
whether in connection with competitions or 
otherwise, should receive a compensation 
proportionate to the responsibility and 
difficulty of the service. No duty of the 
architect is more exacting than such 
service, and the honor of the profession is 
involved in it. Under no circumstances 
should experts knowingly name prices in 
competition with each, other. 
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6. On Selection of Bidders or 
Contractors 
The architect should advise the client in 
the selection of bidders and in the award of 
the contract. In advising that none but 
trustworthy bidders be invited and that 
the award be made only to contractors who 
are reliable and competent, the architect 
protects the interests of his client. 

7. On Duties to the Contractor 
As the architect decides whether or not 
the intent of his plans and specifications is 
properly carried out, he should take special 
care to see that these drawings and speci- 
fications are complete and accurate, and he 
should never call upon the contractor to 
make good oversights or errors in them nor 
attempt to shirk responsibility by in- 
definite clauses in the contract or speci- 
fications. 

8. On Engaging in the Build- 

ing Trades 
The architect should not directly or 
indirectly engage in any of the building 
trades. If he has any financial interest in 
any building material or device, he should 
not specify or use it without the knowledge 
and approval of his client. 

9. On Accepting Commissions 

or Favors 
The architect should not receive any 
commission or any substantial service 
from a contractor or from any interested 
person other than his client. 

10. On Encouraging Good 

Workmanship 
The large powers with which the archi- 
tect is invested should be used with judg- 
ment. While he must condemn bad work, 
he should commend good work. Intelligent 
initiative on the part of craftsmen and 
workmen should be recognized and en- 
couraged and the architect should make 
evident his appreciation of the dignity of 
the artisan's function. 

11. On Offering Services 

Gratuitously 
The seeking out of a possible client and 
the offering to him of professional services 
on approval and without compensation, 



unless warranted by personal or previous 
business relations, tends to lower the 
dignity and standing of the profession, and 

is to be condemned. 

12. On Advertising 
Publicity of the standards, aims and 
progress of the profession, both in general 
and as exemplified by individual achieve- 
ment, is essential. Advertising of the 
individual, meaning self-laudatory pub- 
licity procured by the person advertised or 
with his consent, tends to defeat its own 
ends as to the individual as well as to 
lower the dignity of the profession, and is 
to be deplored. 

13. On Signing Buildings and 
Use of Titles 

The unobtrusive signature of buildings 
after completion is desirable. 

The placing of the architect's name on a 
building during construction serves a 
legitimate purpose for public information, 
but is to be deplored if done obtrusively 
for individual publicity. 

The use of initials designating member- 
ship in the Institute is desirable in all 
professional relationships, in order to 
promote a general understanding of the 
Institute and its standards through a 
knowledge of its members and their pro- 
fessional activities. 

Upon the members devolves the re- 
sponsibility to associate the symbols of the 
Institute with acts representative of the 
highest standards of professional practice. 

14. On Competitions 
An architect should not take part in a 
competition as a competitor or juror unless 
the competition is to be conducted accord- 
ing to the best practice and usage of the 
profession, as evidenced by its having re- 
ceived the approval of the Institute, nor 
should he continue to act as professional 
adviser after it has been determined that 
the program cannot be so drawn as to 
receive such approval. When an archi- 
tect has been authorized to submit sketches 
for a given project, no other architect 
should submit sketches for it until the 
owner has taken definite action on the first 
sketches, since, as far as the second architect 
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is concerned, a competition is thus estab- 
lished. Except as an authorized competitor, 
an architect may not attempt to secure 
work for which a competition has been insti- 
tuted. He may not attempt to influence 
the award in a competition in which he has 
submitted drawings. He may not accept 
the commission to do the workfor which a 
competition has been instituted if he has 
acted in an advisory capacity either in draw- 
ing the program or in making the award. 

15. On Injuring Others 
An architect should not falsely or 
maliciously injure, directly or indirectly, 
the professional reputation, prospects or 
business of a fellow architect. 

16. On Undertaking the Work 
of Others 

An architect should not undertake a 
commission while the claim for compensa- 
tion or damages or both, of an architect 
previously employed and whose employ- 
ment has been terminated remains un- 
satisfied, unless such claim has been re- 
ferred to arbitration or issue has been 
joined at law; or unless the architect 
previously employed neglects to press his 
claim; nor should he attempt to supplant a 
fellow architect after definite steps have 
been taken toward his employment. 

When an architect is asked to make 
alterations of, or additions to a building 
designed by another, he should bear in 
mind the artistic rights of the author. 
When practicable the new design should 
be submitted to the original designer as a 
professional courtesy, which will at least 
invite an opinion upon the proposed 
changes. 

17. On Duties to Students 
and Draughtsmen 
The architect should advise and assist 
those who intend making architecture 



their career. If the beginner must get his 
training solely in the oflice of an architect, 
the latter should assist him to the best of 
his ability by instruction and advice. An 
architect should urge his draughtsmen to 
avail themselves of educational oppor- 
tunities. He should, as far as practicable, 
give encouragement to all worthy agencies 
and institutions for architectural education. 
While a thorough technical preparation is 
essential for the practice of architecture, 
architects cannot too strongly insist that 
it should rest upon a broad foundation of 
general culture. 

18. On Duties to the Public and 
to Building Authorities 

An architect should be mindful of the 
public welfare and should participate in 
those movements for public betterment in 
which his special training and experience 
qualify him to act. He should not, even 
under his client's instructions,. engage in or 
encourage any practices contrary to law or 
hostile to the public interest; for, as he is 
not obliged to accept a given piece of work, 
he cannot, by urging that he has but 
followed his client's instructions, escape 
the condemnation attaching to his acts. 
An architect should support all public 
officials who have charge of building in the 
rightful performance of their legal duties. 
He should carefully comply with all build- 
ing laws and regulations, and if any such 
appear to him unwise or unfair, he should 
endeavor to have them altered. 

19. On Professional Qualifications 
The public has the right to expect that 
he who bears the title of architect has the 
knowledge and ability needed for the proper 
invention, illustration, and supervision of 
all building operations which he may 
undertake. Such qualifications alone 
justify the assumption of the title of archi- 
tect. 



The Canons of Ethics 



The following Canons are adopted by the 
American Institute of Architects as a 
general guide, yet the enumeration of par- 
ticular duties should not be construed as 
a denial of the existence of others equally im- 



portant although not specially mentioned. 
It should also be noted that the several 
sections indicate offences of greatly vary- 
ing degrees of gravity. 
It is unprofessional for an architect — 



